i;o   BALACLAVA AND INKERMAN   [CHAP. XV.

included in the class if only to invest it with dignity
and reason. Layard was the writer of a description,
published in the Times, of the Battle of the Alma, as
seen from the main top of the Agamemnon, which
commanded much praise at the time. With Layard
Russell rode to a point where the city of Sebastopol,
the Malakoff, the Redan, and other important points
were visible. From here at one time he saw the
French pursuing some Russians, and declares that
they actually went into Sebastopol itself,

"Sir H. Layard," he wrote in "The Great War
with Russia," " saw these things as well as I did. I have
often spoken with Sir Henry Layard about it since,
and he is as positive about it as I am, I saw the red
breeches, blue coats, and kepis, as plainly as if they
were close at hand."

Russell used to say that most of his reminiscences
of the Battle of Inkerman were " personal" ; not con-
cerning himself, but his friends and some of the chief
figures in the campaign. Probably this was as much
as to say, what was the truth about Inkerman, that it
was a battle of separate and disjointed,encounters in
which the various British and French efforts con-
verged on a great conclusion as much by accident as
by design.

According to his observation there was no exulta-
tion such as has been ascribed to our soldiers on this
occasion by others; Bella gaudentes proelio ridentes.
Sir George Brown, wounded and stretched on a litter,
was carried past him looking so white that Russell
supposed him dead till he waved his uninjured arm as
Russell took off his cap. In answer to the inquiry if he
was badly wounded, Sir George Brown said: " I don't
know, nor care! Our men are overpowered; that's